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The gojl of oral history, one authentic prtxt^clurc of 
hisU>rMns'cit-wofk, is \o create docum€»nts which otherwise 
would not be available. Oral history is more than a research 
tool, however- It is also a prr>ductive and interesting proce- 
dure for classroom teachers. 

Across the nation, increasing numbers of teachers and their 
stuclents are using oral history techniques during portions of 
the school year. The oral history priKess has be^n used, in 
fact, in c!assroc:ims at every school level -elementary, sec- 
ondary, college, and university. While some schools have 
developed fulUblown projects including pi^blications, most 
classroom efforts are smaller in scale. This "flow-To-Do'lt" 
booklet is designed to !iel^i social studit>s teachers make 
piactical dei isions about using oral history with students. It is 
based on an understanding of the real constraints of real 
classrooms. 

Two major commitments about oral history and classroom 
teaching are explicit in this guide. First, student learning is 
more productive and more fun when students are active 
rather than passive. Oral history is useful in helping students 
find that ' the stuff" of history is everywhere around them. 
Engaging in a search for explanations and descriptions relat- 
ing to important local matters is satisfying and increases 
personal meanings. Some of these meanings relate to sub- 
stantive historical knowle<lge; for example, construction of a 
highway land transportation system), communication of na- 
tional election results before and after the development of 
television, and the effects of wartime on a particular family. 
Other meanings relate to the essential methodology of his- 
tory; for example, the necessity of using incomplete data and 
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the hoards of genfi^alkatido, Ctf particular impedance is 
that oral history cm tje ^timulattng, exciting; and fun for 
students. Their active participation takes them "into the 
fiMr They meet people they do not know. Their work 
"counts"; it is not jus^l ''checked/' 

Second, students can create usoful d<K:uments as they 
learn about their past. ClassrocMn oral history efforts continue 
to produce important, even impressive, documentation: for 
example, eyewitness accounts of a strike ck of evente during a 
presidentiallnauguralion. Tftese oraf histories make avail- 
able recollections, insights, and perceptions that others may 
use- Classroom oral history is not restricted to the individual 

, classroom or a particular set of students. The accumulated 
oral histories ("menfioirs") constitute an invaluable archival 
source about locai communities and institutions, and they 
may weTI be useful in settings beyond the local scene. 

* Documents produced by students, ther^ore, may be seen as 
legitimate historical documents. Classrocmi oral history in- 
volves students in the larger historical enterprise. 

A few practical suggestions are presented here. They may 
strve as reminders as teachers plan to use oral history in their 
own classrooms. 

• Oral history is not just a p^r§on with a tape recorder. A 
tape recorder and tape are important, but oral history em- 
phasizes planning prior to interviewing. What is the purpose 
of this interview? Which person is likely to be an important 
informant? How reliable is memory and, especrialiy, the 
memory of a specific individual? How can we secure the 
information the individual possesses? What questions will tap 
into memory and sustain reminiscences? Into what local or 
national (or international) context does the projected -fnfter- 
view fit? -The actual interview needs a ^j3pe recorder con- 
trolled by a knowledgeable interviewer. 

• Oral history need not be transcribed to be useful. Ours is 
mainly ^ print culture. Consequently, most people will be 
most comfortable with oral histories transferred from tape to 
transcript. Transcription can be expensive and time- 
consuming. Trade-offs obviously must be anticipated when 
transcription is considered, whether as an entire recording or 
only as sections. One crucial advantage of the ora! history 
record is that it is or^i It is part of the oral, not print, tradition; 
and retiuction to print destroys much of the value, and 
accuracy, of the original recording. Many oral history pro- 
grams, particularly those in Canada and the United Kingdom, 
do not transcribe. Ciearly, oral history documents need no! 
be transcribed to be useful. 

• Classroom oral history need not he a BIG project. Several 
school projects in oral history or cultural journalism, particu- 
larly the widely published ones such as f-oxfire, have been 
large-scale endeavors. Some have incorporated oral history 
mtociasswork throughout the year and have involved many, 
if not all, students enrolled. Most successful classrtx>m oral, 
history efforts have not been as large. Some emphasize oral 
history for only a short tim'e, perhaps for only one period or 
several periods, during the year. Some use oral history com- 
ponents for a sf>ecial emj^asis. Realistically, we recommend 
that teachers should consider gaining experience with oral 
history in a rather highly focused study extending over a- 
relatively short time. With teachers who-tiave experience, 
longer and/or more comprehensive projects may be underta- 
ken with confidence. 

• Oral history is not the final product of history. The oral 
history document (whether tajx? or manuscript) is a source for ^ 
history, typically not history itsdf. Oral history is subject to ' 
the same historiographic canons as are other documents. For 
example, how reliable is the information? To what extent 
does it have external and internal validity? How can this 
information be related to other information available through 
oral history and other procedures? The oraf history document 



"raw," albeit personat and quite valuable. It is Hk^y that It 
AVill a maior source of hisi<wcdl iciQ««y, m tN Qlassroom* 



Cetting Started and Continuirtg In Oral History 

The next two sections contain numerous practical sugges- 
tions for beginning and continuing claswocwn oral histmy 
project^. The first section omcentrates cwt ideas or focus. It 
describes examples erf program elements that teachers have 
found to work. Further, It relates these to categoric of oral 
history emphases. The second section attends to specific 
questions about equipment, planning, and procedures. 



Wimt Do I Begliil .... i. 1 

. By the late 1 970s, the popular success erf rhe FoxUre boc*s, 
the'orat histories of Studs Terkel (WarkingK and the book and 
television special ''Roots'' had stimulated a wave erf oral 
history projects in poblic schools in the United States. This 
development seems a true grass-roots phenomenon in Mcial - 
studies education Existing f^ojects vacy enomriously in 
scope, ranging from minor student assignments in family 
biography to such ambitious endeavofs as the student oral 
history journals foxffre {Rabun Gap, Georgia), Salt (Ken- 
nebunk, Maine), and Bittersweet (Lebanon, Missouri). From 
modest origins, these journals have grown to explore new 
and innovative relationships l^ween school and community 
and to reach ultimately a national audience in the form of 
book compilations by'commercial publishers- foxfire. Salt 
and Bittmweet may be likened to the oak tree that is 
potentiafty foreshadowed in the single acorn of the individual 
classroom project. 

Modest or ambitious, large or small, existing Ciassroom 
oral history projects have certain common denominators, 
factors that are implicit jn the program suggestions sum- 
marized below. In virtually every case, the projects involve 
students in fieldwork within their families, ethnic groups, and 
home communities. Utilizing the field research strategies of 
participant observation and the structured or unstructijred 
interview, students are introduced to the research procedures 
which underlie several of the ''fieldwork" social sciences-- 
including sociology, anthrc^logy, folklore, and political 
science, as well as oral history. 

Study of the local community involves students in the 
exploration of a social world that is seen rather than unseen, 
close rather than far, personal rather than impersonal; As 
such, the classroom oral hiscory projects offer a useful 
alternative to the usual textbook approaches to teaching 
social studies. After all, 'local history" is the history in which 
students are directly involved and with which they have 
direct exf^rience. Classroom projects in oral history can 
develop a personal motivation for studying the past. As Carl 
Becker suggested long ago in Everyman His Own Himrian, 
the most compelling motivation for the pursuit of history is to 
answ€»r a basic personal question: '^ho am I?" These 
projects involve students in working out an answer to this 
question particularly in the personal quest for a "f^sonaj 
past" within the general areas of family, ethnic group, and 
community history. It is hoped that these f^ojects can awa- 
ken students to the realization that history is all arpund than 
and as close as iheir own grandparents. This is what William 
Faulkner meant when he wrote: "The past is not 'dead'; it's 
not even pasf." 

ID The Life History , ^ucfents might interview (md recc^dj 
relatives or non-relatives about their lives, and transcribe 
these recording^. Many variations are jKDSsible here. These 
life histories might be focused chronologically (a grand- 
mother's memories of her childhood, a grandfather's expert- 
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j^ncm m World War tt), or topically (a gfamJin«^er's or a 
grandfather's life ati a farm^, from earliest experiences to the 
present day). The raw field-recordings could be submitted in 
their original state, or selectively edited tape-to-tape in a 
fe-recording procesi* utilizing a second tape recorder. The 
interviews could be fully or selectively transcribed, and the 
transcription could be edited into a coherent story by the 
student historian. In its most ambitious form, the life history 
might expand to incorporate documentary^nd photographic 
source^ about the informant's life, and might imbed the 
transcrf(}ed materials in a Urger interpretive framework de- 
riyced frqm a general study of United States history during that 
lifespan. . ^ 

The life history has several advantages for an introductory 
studeni project. It has a natural focus in its concentration 
upon the individual life, and (as suggested auoye) it may be 
approached at a variety of levels of sophistication. If thfe 
student begins, 6s will most often be the case, with a relative 
or some other person welt known to her, she eases her way 
through the initial *mxieties that plague most would-be 
fteldworken*. 

(2) The f.imtly fiislary . As in the case of the individual 
relative, the Mudent's family is a natural focus for his or her 
field research, and again a wide range of projects is possible. 

As their introducliori to a larger family history assignment, 
or as a rompnnent in such an assignment, students might talk 
to the oldest members of their families and collect historical 
traditions of the greatest possible "time depth/' This would 
be a sort of "Roo^s" assignment. 

Materials to{k»itixf would Ih^ the oldest obtainable tradi- 
tions ahcHit the faniilv and wluVe it came from the stories 
told In students' grandparents by their grandparents. The idea 
won! j Ih' to explore ultimate limits of each famiiy's 
kt^cmliulge ol il* ov/n oral histories slorit^s, personal anei- 
d0tes, songs, traditions. For Me\ Haley, the author of Rinns. 
lUvsv were words and phrases from a Wt*st Atric an language 
and traditions about "an African." 

' Another possibility would he a iimjkHl family history that 
Explored the family fortunes of onv side of the student's 
family for two generations, and relate^l this family experienc e 

/to larger national development^ during the perioci. Limiting 
himself or herself to one [uwnt and that set of grandparents, 
the student might follow a sequenc e involving: (a) a review of 
general national developments over tbe decades covered, (b) 
a study family documents and photographs derived from 
that period, ic) mterviews with the part- nls, grandparents (and 
other relatives aunts, unclt»s. etch (cil transcription of the 
interviews, and (e) use of all these prinjary sourc e materials 
for the compilation of a coherent f*»mily history covering 
these two generations- 
There are, of course, many other possibilities for the 
classroom family history project. In a more unstructured 
assignment, the student might become the "family^archivist," 

-and cr-eate. a historical inventory of family documents and 
photographs; then the student could go on to taf^e-recbrd 
older family members for other data to include in the 
archives. 

{3} Sneciai Oral History Projects. Beyond the fife history and 
the family history, there is a wide range of options for the 
classroom oral history project; some of these are briefly 
suggest^ beiow, ^ 

• Bxamining the /oca/ effects of natitxraf and international 
events (hvfx>the%e^ testing). Students might generate testable 
hypotheses from their textbook study of national or interna- 
tional events and then go out into the local community to test 
the fit between that "big picture" history and the perceptions 
and experiences of local folks. In terms of the larger historical 



framework, the Great Dcpraision was an «fa hard times 
and social disorder, but what was the eKperience of this 
community? Such testing can assist students to determine the 
validity of descriptions of eients. 

• Chronicling local events from oral sources, Stu'dents 
might embark on the study of a variety c^'*significant events" 
in community history. Every community experiences its share 
of these historical turning points -events that rnost older 
persons remember as meaningful, vivid, and important. 
These might be a famous murder or murder trial, the day the 
community first voted "dry" (or "wet"), a natural (flood, 

f tornado) or an economic disaster (the failure of cotton 
agriculture, the closing of the steel mill, etc.). Students would 
choose one of these events for study, interview older family 
members and others about it, and then attempt to reconcile 
the conflicting testimonies <o arrive at- an interpretation of 
"what really hapj^ned." Since, for most communities, 
community history still remains to be written, such research 
by students sliould be regarded (and conducted) with some 
seriousness. The findings may help the members of a com- 
munity to understand better their own attitudes and their 
actions. 

In a variation of the above, students might collect oral 
testimonies on a variety of recent events m the community, 
and compose from those taped materials theiormal histories 
of these events. Student activities would thus merge the roles 
of historian and newspaper reporter. 
1* 

• Compiling h/slor/e.s of local instituttons/nrgani^ations. 
Using both dcxumenfary and oral sources, students might 
compile the history or histories of a variety of local institu- 
tions. These might include churches, schcK)ls, voluntary 
organizations, and neighl>orhcK)ds. 5uch institutions form a 
natural locus for student fieldwork. and students might 
interview both past and present participants mi them. 

<. 

• f xp/pf/ng tapii s m community sat iai history. Students 
might choose to research any of an almost limitless numl>er 
of topical alternatives in community social/cultural history. 
The various foxlirv books illustrate the range of possible* 
f>ptif>ns here: hunting stories, farming practices, technoiogres 
Iskills, tracies, cKcupations, processes), beliefs ai)out ghosts, 
birth/{<)mtng-<j|-age/marriage/burial customs, reciiH's. food 
preservation, folk remedies, and "hov. to do it" sUl^jects of 
many kinds. This is the "past culture of the community" in 
the anfhro|iologist's sense; it is social history to a historian. 

Again, many variations are possible. A single student could 
collect a variety of oral testimonies or^,a given topic (folk 
remedies), or the whole class could become involved in 
collecting materials on that topic. Telephone interviews can 
also be useful. Students might work on ^'then/now" essays 
("courtship and marriage, then and now'' or ''roles of wom^n 
and men, then and now"), which would take advantage of 
siudents' knowledge of how such things are presently being 
done, and then go on to explore how the same matters were 
handled in their parents' and grandparents' day. The students 
develop skills of research and "learn by doing/' and their 
final products are of value to the community. 

Finally, in the multicultural communities, such topical 
studies could focus upon ethnic variations in the patterns 
studied ethnic differences in cKild-rearing practices, cele- 
brations, burials, ib\k medicine, and others, in a multicultural 
community, the study of topics in icica! social history is also, 
by necessity, ''ethnic studies," and a classroom project may 
choose to capitalize upon that fact. Students who live in 
more homogeneous omn' unities should also be given op- 
portunities to participate in projects in multicultural com- 
munities. 
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T'^4j field H^earch in Community Po/WcaMrfe. As previously 
notec}',"the ^ield research melhodology oi oral history is 
applicable to community study projects outside the area of 
traditional histosy. lust as community history is the most 
accessible hiSori for, study via the cl. ssroom oral history 
pruiect, so are tril'foims and processes oi community politi-, 
cat life most acee^ible to field study by the political science 

class. .... I 

There are many possible, projects for getting the political 
science class out of the classroom and into the political 
"field." among which we suf^est the following: 

• Study of local campaign and elections. Stucients might 
combine interviewing and participant abserv^ition in the 
study of a local election campaign in process; that is, asit 
happens. Students who collected i^aterials in the field migS 
^ then be debriefed in class on a weekly basis. Materials 
collected could be used as basic data for a class analysis of 
the campaign 



Life history studies o[ local politicians. Students mi^t do 
life history studies of Jhe"" active -pajiiciEantsjf^^ 
life, including both incumbents and perslSis presently "on 
the outside." * 

• Srrucfure ot loca'. politics. In a research project con- 
cerned with determining the principal actors in the local 
political scene, students might conduct interviews designed 
to map a rough outline of the persons and groups actively arid 
r^'currently involved in local political life. Such a study could 
focus on the formal outline, the political parties, and other 
formal twiitical organizations; and/or could delve into de 
facta political groups - informal cliques, lobbies, etc. ^ 

• Study of public political meetings. Here students might 
analy/e the process and substance of local political de- 
cisionmaking as revealed in local, open-to-the public politi- 
cal meetings (city council meetings, meetings of the county 
commissioners, etc ). The meetings could Ix- field-retorded 
a ndihen debriefed in class. 

• Polilical folkh-re. Students might record materials for a 
collection of folklore of community political life. These might 
include political jokes, stories about focal and national 
political figures, and political songs and sayings. 

• local political controversies. Students might interview a 
variety of parties on various sides of present-day Imal 
political isfiues. Students could try to integrate these conflict- 
ing and often emotional testimonies and arrive at some 
balanced view of the issue. 

• Local political roles. Students might interview present 
and past political officeholders to gather data about ho^ they 
view their office, its purpose, powers, limitations, respon- 
sibilities, and problems. Such a study might focus ion "role 
variation" (i.e., the different ways present county commis- 
sioners view their role), or on "role change" (i.e., the 
difference between how a she. .ff of the 1 930s and f hepresent 
sheriff see Ihfeir office). 

i^) Field Research in Community Folklore. In an enterprise 
closely linked to the study of community social history, 
students in social studies or English classes might locate, 
record, transcribe, and analyze a variety of folkloric materials 
(stories, songs, sayings, jokes, riddles, legends, superstitions, 
etc.) from their peers, families, ethnic grtxips, and the com- 
munity at large. , , . l • 
Folklore is the "verbal folk art" of the community, which is 
transmitted orally, person-to-f»rson, and is not written down. 
It varies from ethnic group to ethnic group and from genera- 
tion to genesatiun (students, for example, have «heir own 
folklore). Students and teacher decicte what km of folklore 



pfojea they wish to embark upon-the target group fron} 
which the materials wilj be collected; a«l the klJi3s. or ~ 
materials they wish to collect. The materials are then field- 
recorded, brought to class, and compiled. ■ 
Some general categories of folklore are: ghost stones, tall 
tales, riddles, jokes, skip-rope rhymes, weather signs, old 
sayings, folk remedies, "tuck" superstitions, •feraffiiti, songs, 
and animal lore. Project possibilities include: (a) stud«its' 
research among their families to collect folklore from oltter 
{and younger) family members, especially ^he grand- 
parents -a "family folklore': project; (b) an emphasis upon 
collecting folkloric materials from older (or,younger) mem- 
bers of the different ethnic communities -ifor exampte, an 
examination of the differences and similarities in Black. 
Anglo and Mexican- American folklore); (c) studeiits' collec- 
of chil dren's foljclore (skip-rdpe rhymes, riddles, etc.) 
"nheir younger brothers or sisters; and (d) students' 
iwuJtion of the current folklore of the students' peer groups 
within the school. This might begin with what students in the 
lass already know. Fdr example, do stu'dents know the story 
kbaut the "dude who grew claws" (on a date, no less), or the 
Wevil's appearance in the roadhouse"? (These are common 
stVies in the Texas public schools.) And this makes another 
I. Folklore is not just "old stuff"; living folklore is (at 
halfway believed in. * 

What Are the Products of aassroom Oral History? 

At the beginning of this exploration of "program sugges- 
tions " several common denominators of the classroom oral 
history projeCls-were examined. Common factors were iden- 
tified whicHjIay beneath the surface diversity of these real 
and suggestMl projects. Nearly all of the projects involve 
students in field research enterprises within the local com- 
munity, and, in so doing, involve these students m a "per- 
sonalized history," a quest for personal roots in family, 
ethnic group, and community. A final common ele;nent ot 
these projects and, we believe, a critically important, 
ane is that such projects are, in effect, "real" They jctua y 
do sonething. They can produce a tangible and socially 
valuable product, and thij, explains their unique potential for 
stimulating student enthu«^fasm and excitement. 

In many communities, there is insufficient information 
about local history, folklore, and political life. Classroom oral 
history projects may be designed to dti their pan to remedy 
this situation, and thereby generate a product that is st)cially 
6seful. Again, there are several possibilities. 

lU Curriculum Materials. One reason that "tcKal history ' is 
so often missing trom the secondary school curriculum is the 
nearly complete lack of curriculum materials about local 
history. Many of the project ideas outlined above can pro- 
duce materials of great usefulness to the teacher of socia 
studies, materials that may^ser%'e to link textbook social 
studies to the face-io-face reality of community social life, as 
students themselves know and experience it. 

(2) Community Oral f^istory Archives. Perhaps even more 
imfKJrtant, the classroom oral history projects could result m 
tapes, transcripts, photo arjzhives, and other materials of great 
interest and usefulness to person* in the local commu/ity. In^ 
so doing, the clasSKKim proj«:t would function within the 
area of "public history" to create a "usable past" for the 
local community. There is evidently a widespread need at the 
community level for materials relating to community history, 
and there is usually no one to supply those materials. Indeed^ 
this thirst for "local history': h one (rf the explanations for.the 
general success of the many student "Foxfire" publications 
(see below). Even in the ..case of communities )yhicb are 
fortunate enough to possess a body of local historiography, 
this is often a highly selective and 'lily-white" history that 
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.iieglects the hi?toriMl contriMiP^s of Bl^rks, Mexican- 
Americans, and othii^ minorities, lihe student project may 
generate materials that help to fiil ^lnis historical gap. This 
focal history collectiofi ccnjid be based in tNi community 
library or at a local college or univ^lty, and It might serve as 
a tangible reminder to successive generations of students that 
their labors, and |he products o( t^ose labms, were not just 
"fordriir buffer real/' 



^Wt, or i^>aui bang macte to «ppc« iooMi or uneducated. A 
legal release can hefp civ<^ ^ich mtsundefstandifigs. While 
a sample release fomf is included, the final form should be 
cleared with a school district legal ofTicer. The release form 
should include a place for restrictions jr special conditions 
attached to a particular interview. Some int«viewees may 
wish to review the tape ptiw to release. Sc«ne Interviewee 
may wish to read the transaiiH. Others may simply want to 
see any material which is placed in the public domain. ^ 



(3 M Foxfire-Concept loumal. Finally, student oral history 
'projects might culminate in the publicatkjn of a student 
journal of oral history, folklore, and folklife patterned upon 
..the journal foxfire. Some seventy of these student publica- 
* tlons are now in production within secondary schools in the 
United States. Despite the obvious,difficulties of researching 
and produdng such a journal within the real v^orid of the 
public school, the FoxfireiJanem has spread far and wide 
across the United States, and evCT abroad. Most of these 
journals are .self-supporting (by way of over-the-counter and 
subscription salesj; and some, like Salt and Sfttersweef, are 
joining foxf/ce itself in the pleasant position of extreme fiscal 
solvency, foxdre's annual book royalties now are a consider- 
able sum. 



Launching an Oral History Project 

Launching a classroom oral history project requires careful 
planning. Inevitably, questions of "how" become very im- 
portant. How do I get started^ What kind of equipment is 
needed? How do t cont^uct the interview? What have others 
done? 

^The following section builds upon the accumulated ex- 
perience of working oral historians and classroom teachers. 
It^ suggestions have "worked for many people, local cir- 
cumstances and individual interviewees and interviewers 
should be expected to yield local variations. 'Nevertheless, 
the categories pf Suggestions below constitute a good initial 
point for teachers who wan! to ge! started in history. 



What E<|uipment Do I Need? 

Many oral history programs use reef-to-reel tape recorders 
to ensure the best oossible recording. Sch€K>l programs, on 
rhe other hand, often find cassette tape recorders easier to 
use. A cassette tape recorder can be used with great success If 
a few simple rules are observed. 

t. Use the best equipment available. Poor quality recording 
equipmeni produces poor quality recordings. 

2. Use a high-quality, thirty-minute cassette tape. The forty- 
five minute pt side cassette tajje may be too thin, 
depending on the brand used. 

3. Use an external microphone, preferably dual lavalier 
micrc^ones, to get the micfofAone as H:lose to the 
speaker as possible, CEkiilt-ln mictophones, in contrast, 
often pick up recorder noises.) 

4. Try to arrange an interview setting which is as quiet as 
possible. 



00 1 Need a Legi{ Seleasef 

A 1^1 release is necessary to clarify the conditions ui^der 
which a taf«-recorded interview is made. Generally, ^di- 
viduals who agree to an Jnterview are willing to give the 
«:hooi the contents of that interview. However, some f^ple 
are legitimately concerned about being quoted out erf con- 



Sample Release Form 



I hereby give to <Name of School) 



Date: 



for whatever scholarly or educational purposes may be 
determined, the lap^ recordings, transcriptions, and contents 
of this oral history interview. 



Signature of Interviewee Signature of Interviewer 



Name 
1 • 



Name 



AddrehH 



Special Restrictions: 



What Are My ResponsiNUties and OMIgatkim? - ' 

Anyone participating in an oral history project invarialUy 
deals with human beings talking about themselves, their 
trailties^nd triumphs. There is an obligation to be sensitive 
to that ^son's need to not be embarrassed, and to trust both 
the interviewer and the aims of the proi^. Oral history is a 
very personal experience, one.that affects both intervigwee 
and interviewer. The Oral History Association has a set of 
guidelines which provide direction for any oral history 
project. Those guidelines may be obtained from the Associa- 
tion (see addness on p. 7) or from the aOthors of this booklet. 

What About Record-keeping and Storage? 

As an oral history project gets underway, tapes begin to 
accumulate faster than one oan keep track of them. Record* 
(keeping, thus, is an important part of any oral history project. 
The b^t recording in the woHd is of little value if it is lost. 

The interviewer should do two things. First, clearly label 
each tape with the name of the interviewee, date, mme of the 
interviewer, and tape numter If there ts more tfian one tape. 
Second, each interyiewer shmild fill out an in^iew data 
sheet in order to preserve details about interviewee and the> 
interview itself. A sample data sheet is reproduced^on the 
next page. 

Once taf^ are brou^t back to the classioom from the 
field, they should be fo^ed In.some master fife. The tapes 
may then be stored. Ideal storage conditions of constant 
temperature and humidity are generally not possible for most 
school projects. Howwer, tapes should be protected from 
extreme temperature variati(»i. 
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ERIC 



Oral History Data Sheet 



interviewee , 

Address 

Phone — . 



Date of Birth _ 
-^Place of Birth 



Date of Interview 
Place of Interview 



9 ' 



Intervj^iewer 



Numtw of Tapes 



Interview Status! Compiettfd □ 
In Progress D 



What About Tramcrip|ionf 

Tramcriplion is not a necessary requirement for a ?»uccj&s5i- 
ful oral history program. However, some programs need a 
transcribed copy for publication or other purports. 

Transcription is often the most difficult dimension of oral 
history projects. Collecting interviews is relatively easy com- 
pared to the problems surrounding transcription. Many 
school programs* use students to transcribe. The best trans- 
criber is the interviewer himself. The interviewer not only 
understandsJhe context of remarks; h^ or she also can learn 
-about his or*er interviewing style from reviewing previous 
interviews. Another way to provide transcript?ons«at small 
cost i*. through some coqperative arrangement with a typing 
teacher who desires trarftcription practice for his or her 
students. Commerciaf transcription is also available*, but • 
usually at prohibitive cost. « » 

Transcriptions, while laborious and e;<pensive, can reveal 
inadequacies in the interview technique. If more than two 
people ^re involved in an interview, transcription is made 
more difficult. The quality of a recording affects the ability to 
transcribe it successfully. Most imiiortantly. a Uanscription 
points out poor questioning tiK:hnique. Did the interviewer 
phrase the question cleariyf Was the interviewee asked tij 
'expand on his or her remarks? Did the intefview wander back 
and forth, without apparent direction? 

Once transcription is accomplished, the transcript may be 
in a Foxfire-type publication. Tlie material might simply 
lie put in The library resource material. Copies of the original** 
ta|H» might also be used in riie'iibrary as a local resource for 
other students. Other teachers, whom the teacher of the oral 
history class h4^ alerted to the 'existence of the material, 
mif^t wish to use tranVcriptlons or tape segments in their 
cfa^sroyms. 

How Do Students Learn To Interview? 

The interview situation provides one of the greatest single 
ppportunities for sfuitent {earning. Intervl^ing must be 
approached carefufly If valuable interviews are to result. Thf 
moa important key to successful interviewing h training, 

Training for interviewing fc^ns by ensuring that students 
understand the goals of the project. If students are involved in 
the selection of a project, they will be better acquatftted with 



the kind of material which they need to coJteci In their 
imerviews. Are life Wriofies the (ocuf, fOr ewmplef Orare : 
the project participants seeking on\\ specific experiences 
during World War II? u J 

tn addition to umierstanding the prelects,, students should 
also have some hiaorical framework in. which to ask ques- 
tions. An interview with a wonan who was^a hmisewife 
durtng.Worfd.War 11 is greatly enhanced if the lt<*rviewer 
knows something about rationing for civilians during the .war. 

Once the interviewer understands the goals of the project , 
and the historical framework, the real training begintr. The 
teacher might start by asking the class <q generate a list of 
possible interview questions. These questions should * 
open-ended,* allowing the interviewee to respond fully. This 
interview gutoe must not be used mechanically. The guide Is 
not a list of questlwis to be worked through, after whichthe.^ 
interview is over; it is only a listing of tfte areas to be covfered. 
However, scmielimes some fsfeplanr^-questiqps used with 
foiloW-up Tjue^ions make Rodents m<Ke ccmtfortable in 
initial interview situations, ^ 

Studente should have opportunities to practice before the 
interviw^s begin. Students could begin by interviewing one 
^ another or a family member. Role-playing might be. used to 
help students avoid difficuhies, such as initial shyness. Any 
student who interviews should also be asked to listen to early 
interviews to help improve fat^ interviews. Sample inter- 
views could be brought to class as a review aaivity. 

Often, students feel more comfortable in an interview 
situation if someone else is along. Sorne teachers send out 
interviewing teams, usually composed of two persons. The 
advantage to having two persons at an interview is that one, 
as principal int^iewer; can focus on the substance of the 
interview; while the second student keeps track of rapes, 
takes photographs, or tries to ensure optimum con iitions for 
the interview. ^ • * m / 

Each tape* should begin with an introduction identifying 
interviewee, interviewer, date, location, and subjected the 
interview. A checklist for each interviewer helps standardj/e 
the introduction. The introduction might appear as follows:^ 



This is an oral history interview with ■ ^ 

* {interviewee) 

^ on ^ at — - 

(inteiviewer) (date) (location) 



conducted by 



The subject of this interview is 



The checklist might also remind the interviewer about the 
legal agreement, recording level, or other easily forgotten 
matters. ' 

When the interviewer logins the interview, she or lie 
should test the equipment with a short rwording in the 
presence of the interviewee. Such a procedure eliminates the 
hoiTor story of a beautiful interview which is somehow 
inadvertently never recorded l^cause the tape recorder was 
not working. In addition, testing seems to relax some inter- 
viewees. ^ , 

interviewing, as you^ students wifl find out, if interesting 
and difficult wofk. The interviewer must be attentive to what 
is teing said, listening for clues to foliow-up questions or 
hearing omissions which can b« filled in later. The inter- 
viewer must also indicate by eye contact, nodding, and 
making appn-jpriate comments to keep the speaker talking- 
that she or he is listening. At the same time that the 
intervie;^ Is listening carefully and showing tf^l she or he is 
doing so, the interviewer is also fonriulating new questions 
and ensuring that the interview is progressing well. Interview^ 
ing is like performing in all ihnee rings of a circus at tpe 
same time! 
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